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EDITORIAL 


During the years 1935-1941 the newly formed Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools at the request of the New York Principals’ Asso- 
ciation conducted the largest and best organized curriculum 
experiment in the United States under the title of the activity 
program. The experiment included seventy elementary schools 
with about 75,000 children and nearly 2,500 teachers. This repre- 
sented a ten per cent sampling of the elementary schools of the city 
and included a population as great as the total elementary-school 
enrollment of cities like San Francisco, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
or Pittsburgh. Under the guidance of an Advisory Committee of 
educational experts of local and national reputation a program of 
evaluation using over a quarter of a million tests and thousands of 
coded daily observations by trained observers was carried on sys- 
tematically for six years in a refined sampling of 12% per cent of 
these experimental schools and an equal number of comparable 
control schools of the more traditional type. 

The experiment is over. In 1940-1941 on the invitation of the 
superintendent of schools, the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation with the approval of the Board of Regents and the financial 
support of the legislature conducted an extensive survey of the 
activity program and recommended its gradual adoption in all the 
schools. On November 5, 1941, the Board of Superintendents off- 
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cially accepted the recommendations of the Survey Committee and 
adopted the new program for all schools under the title, The Pro- 
gram of Elementary Education. 

The new program of elementary education is now in operation 
in every elementary school. Teachers are informed that “An obliga- 
tion to rethink and reorganize classroom and school practices in 
harmony with principles of modern education as expressed in this 
bulletin rests on every teacher and every supervisor.” More than 
three out of every four teachers have been reported as having made 
good progress in reorganizing their classroom procedures in har- 
mony with the program. The Activity Program is now only a name. 

The authors of the articles in this issue have written in simple 
nontechnical language trying to convey the spirit of the program, 
the enthusiasm of the teacher, and the purposeful participation of 
the pupils. They present the program as it operates day by day not 
in the highly privileged private progressive schools but in ordinary 
typical classes in the schools of a great city with an average class 
register of about 34 pupils and typical teachers working under typi- 
cal conditions and limitations. 

Joun J. Lorrus 




















THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN NEW YORK 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


JOHN J. LOFTUS 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


“What may be done better to adapt our elementary schools to the 
varying needs and abilities of the children?” In appointing Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Stephen F. Bayne Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Seven on the Individualization of Instruction for the ele- 
mentary schools of the City of New York, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
the late Superintendent of Schools, raised this critical question for 
study and recommendations. The inquiry of Dr. Bayne’s committee 
revealed the pressing need for a major curriculum revision that 
would transfer the current emphasis from the mastery of printed 
courses of study by children to the “best personal and social develop- 
ment of each individual child.” The following paragraphs from 
Superintendent Campbell’s letter of instruction to Dr. Bayne laid 
the basis for the new official program of elementary education now 
functioning in all the public elementary schools of the city. 


I believe that one of the reasons for our excessive retardation and num- 
ber of failures is the fact that we have been trying to teach subjects rather 
than children. Our task as I see it is to find the interests and capabilities of 
each child and to develop these to the fullest extent possible. . . . 

To eliminate failures we must measure achievement by ability to 
achieve and not by worn out notions of what constitutes an elementary 
course of study.... 

Every child has some interest, some ability, great or little, latent or 
apparent. It is for us to find these interests and abilities and to formulate 
our courses of study upon them. ... 

I give you carte blanche to go into the entire matter. Your study may 
lead to the necessity for a restatement of the objectives of elementary 
education. If so, how shall we realize these objectives? I want no child 
to be a failure by reason of any shortcoming of our courses of study or of 
the school system. .. . 
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In your work may I suggest that you endeavor to capitalize the best 
thinking of the teaching and supervisory staff in every level of the service. 


THE CURRICULUM EXPERIMENT 


In 1935 the Department of Education was organized on a func- 
tional basis and Dr. Stephen F. Bayne was placed in charge of all the 
elementary schools of the city. His first professional task was to set 
up a workable program of elementary education worthy of the 
country’s largest city-school system. Following instructions of Su- 
perintendent Campbell he invited the three existing professional 
organizations of principals of elementary schools with their teachers 
to propose a tentative program. They made a study of best current 
practices in elementary education in the United States and sub- 
mitted definite proposals. Realizing, however, that New York 
teachers had not been trained for such a program, that school build- 
ings were poorly equipped for it, and that official courses of study 
and current teaching practice militated against it, they asked to 
have the program tried out experimentally over a period of not less 
than six years in “at least one school in every assistant superintend- 
ent’s supervisory territory in order to meet the peculiar needs of each 
type of school community and school organization.” Seventy schools 
volunteered and were approved by their local superintendents who 
thereby incurred obligation for local supervision under the direction 
of the Division of Elementary Schools and under the guidance of an 
advisory committee of educational experts of local and national 
reputation who represented the conservative as well as the progres- 
sive point of view. 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM DEFINED 


Toward the close of the experiment, the State Department of 
Education accepted an invitation to survey the local experiment and 
advise the Superintendent of Schools as to whether the objectives of 
elementary education were better realized under the activity pro- 
gram than the type of program then in general use. Dr. J. Cayce 
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Morrison, Assistant Commissioner in charge of Research, was put 
in charge of the survey. Three consultants and a staff of experienced 
surveyors were selected. The consultants were Dr. George Stoddard, 
now State Commissioner of Education, Dr. Ralph Tyler, Dean of 
the Graduate School, University of Chicago, and leading figure in 
the Survey of Thirty Progressive Secondary Schools for the Progres- 
sive Education Association, and Dr. Paul Rankin, head of the Michi- 
gan State Curriculum Commission. The description of the activity 
program in the Survey Report is probably the best exposition of 
the program: 

As conceived in the New York City Experiment, the development of 
an activity program was primarily an effort to shift the emphasis of 
teaching in the elementary school from subject matter to the child. It was 
an attempt to make the child an active participant rather than a passive 
recipient in the educational process. 

The activity program placed special emphasis upon the development 
in children of self control, critical thinking, creative expression, and de- 
sirable social relationships. These were to be attained in part through 
children’s participation in planning their own work, learning by actual 
experience, and helping to keep records and to evaluate work done. It 
emphasized adapting materials and methods to the needs and abilities of 
the individual pupils; the wider use in the school program of opportu- 
nities for creative work in art, music, dramatics, and construction; the 
cultivation of elementary research skills; and the creation of school and 
classroom atmosphere conducive to democratic living, and of friendly 
active, cooperative relations between school, home, and community. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM 


The following points characterize the program in the New York 
elementary schools today: 


1. Transfer of emphasis in teaching from mastery of formal 
courses of study to the best personal and social development of each 
individual child 

2. Discovery, development, and utilization of the interests, apti- 
tudes, and talents of each individual 
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3. Habituation in a democratic way of daily living in the class- 
room 

4. Diagnosis and remedial treatment of individual shortcomings 
in essential skills, habits, and appreciations 

5. Developing of critical thinking about people, problems, and 
self-evaluation in terms of current achievement and growth 

6. Active participation of pupils in the planning and conduct of 
class and school activities 

7. Learning wherever practical on the basis of challenging first- 
hand experiences rather than through repetitive drill 

8. Concern about current events and community activities 

g. Increasing opportunities and incentives for parents to partici- 
pate in the new program 

10. Increasing utilization of the educational resources of the 
home and the community 

11. Training pupils in efficient habits of work, study, and play 

12. Through simple forms of self-government encouraging chil- 
dren to assume responsibilities and to choose and follow good 
leaders 


THE CARDINAL OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


These characteristics are in harmony with the six cardinal objec- 
tives of elementary education proposed by the New York State 
Council of Superintendents and approved by the State Department 
of Education. 

That they also be in line with the American way for training 
pupils in the democratic way of living is one of the larger objectives 
of the new program. Curriculum Bulletin No. 1 defines this way as 
follows: 


1. Each child has personal and group responsibilities which he meets 
by himself without having to wait for commands or having to ask for 
permission. The job needs to be done and he is the one to do it. The daily 
tasks may be printed on a bulletin board and a child’s name posted after 
each. Monitors shouldn’t need to receive orders. 
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2. Children are free at proper times to talk things over and plan and 
discuss amongst themselves. For some part of the day at least their busi- 
ness should be with other children rather than solely with the teacher. 

3. Children are free to share more and more in making necessary rules 
and regulations for their groups or their class and in higher grades for the 
whole school. Pupils do not assume sole responsibility. 

4. Children have a share and a responsibility in selecting chairmen, 
monitors, and other leaders, and are responsible for holding these leaders 
to faithful and efficient performance of duties. 

5. Children have the opportunity to do the kind of work they can do 
best and to enjoy the kind of experience they like best as long as they do 
not interfere with others. The work they have to do for the groups should 
challenge their best efforts and abilities. Their interests, hobbies, and 
other enjoyments should be so encouraged and guided as to cultivate 
their tastes and develop their creative aptitudes. Situations in which 
everybody in the class is doing the same thing at the same time should 
be more and more infrequent. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Now the big task immediately ahead of the Division of Elemen- 
tary Schools is the implementation of the recommendations of the 
State Survey. Considerable progress has been made on each of the 
recommendations. During 1943-1944 teachers and supervisors will 
assemble measurable evidences of progress as the program develops. 
The recommendations of the Survey as stated in Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 1, 1942-1943, are as follows: 


1. Develop more self-discipline, self-confidence, and poise; ability to 
form, express, and defend one’s own opinions, and to work with others; 
willingness to assume responsibilities. 

2. Develop civic attitudes and understanding of socio-economic ques- 
tions within the range of child’s experience and comprehension. 

3. Develop the habit of critical consideration of problems, people, and 
events, and clear thinking about them. 

4. Discover and cultivate the creative talents of children as expressed 
in fine and practical arts, in writing, music, dancing, dramatics, and other 
forms of aesthetic expression. 

5. Reorganize the procedures of the class and the school to give each 
child continuous experience in the processes of democratic living. 
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6. Modify the school’s total relation to the child and the organization 
of the child’s entire school day. 

7. Cultivate sympathetic and helpful relationships between parents 
and teachers in guiding the child’s educational growth. Utilize the home 
and the community as significant educational resources. 

8. Differentiate between essential and nonessential record keeping. 
Records should help the teacher and the school to understand and guide 
the child. Teachers and supervisors should gradually accumulate signifi- 
cant evidences of pupil growth and the realization of objectives. 

g. Develop in each school and in each district a program of in-service 
training of teachers in the concepts and newer practices of elementary 
education. 

10. Incorporate in new syllabuses and bulletins such content and 
method as will enable teachers and supervisors more easily and more 
effectively to realize the objectives of modern elementary education. 


INFORMAL PROCEDURES 


Perhaps the most characteristic activity in the traditional school is 
the recitation with its time-honored emphasis on reproduction, 
repetitive drill, busy work, and uniformity. In the new program 
recitations are much less frequent. The five formal steps of the reci- 
tation tend to be displaced by the following informal procedures: 


1. Conference and discussion. Holding frequent class or small group 
conferences providing real discussion by children with other children 

2. Trips and other exploratory activities. Providing experiences within 
or outside the class or the school 

3. Research activities. Raising problems and placing responsibility on 
children to seek solutions in their textbooks and wherever else answers 
can be found 

4. Dramatic experiences. Making believe, playing store or travel bu- 
reau, writing and acting plays or performances, reproducing plays found 
in books, giving puppet and marionette shows 

5. Construction activities. Reproducing in miniature the significant 
features of whatever is being studied 

6. Pictorial and graphic representation and interpretation. Illustrating 
the significance of construction or dramatic activities by settings, scenery, 
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maps, charts, scrap books, logs, or other written, visual, or graphic records 
7. Culminating activities. Organizing exhibits or assembly programs 
or demonstrations for other classes or for parents 
8. Evaluation activities. Preparing summaries, outlines, reviews, re- 
ports, tests, and listing most important things to remember 


These activities are not isolated. Any one may be directly related to any 
others. For example, there needs to be research to assure authenticity in 
dramatic activities or in construction activities. Trips are one form of 
research. Every procedure needs conferences before, during, and after its 
initiation. In all of the procedures the children should have as large a 
responsibility as possible. 


EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS 


In introducing a program of this kind in some 13,000 classes it was 
necessary to proceed cautiously, beginning with the larger and more 
overt phases and gradually refining procedures. “The spirit of the 
program is more important than any of its details.” Teachers need 
freedom to work in their own way, to choose their own subject mat- 
ter, to plan together in terms of the local school and class conditions, 
to start where and how they can best affect the transition. It is as 
important to respect individual differences in teachers as it is in 
children. 

Three interim reports have been made by the principals of the 
elementary schools corroborated and approved by the local assistant 
superintendents. The first report in June 1942 was on how success- 
fully teachers had made a good start. This was interpreted to mean: 


1. The teacher has deliberately changed her pattern of work. 
2. The children are conscious of a new pattern of classroom living 
and working together. 


The second report in January 1943 was a Report of Progress based 
on satisfactory evidences that: 


1. The classroom atmosphere and appearance were attractive to 
children and significant of their interests. 
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2. Children were sharing more and more in planning their ac- 
tivities. 

3. Children were getting wholesome experience in working to- 
gether in small groups with competent leaders. 

4. Children were getting experience in research activities; e.g., 
raising their own questions, seeking answers wherever answers 
could be found, and organizing their resources. 

5. Children were free to leave their seats in the performance of 
their duties so long as they did not interfere with others. 


A Report of Further Progress in June 1943 was based on the follow- 
ing ten items: firsthand experiences and real situations; adapting 
all drill to the special needs of each individual; discovering, devel- 
oping, and utilizing individual talents; evaluating content; effective 
and increasing use of class library corner; effective use of reference 
materials and sources; development of desirable work habits; re- 
sponsibilities of leaders and members of groups; pupil responsibility 
for care of materials and room; parent understanding and coop- 
eration. 

These items were selected from a check list of 56 items in Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 1 which add up to an adequate and well-balanced 
definition of modern elementary education and which help to im- 
plement the recommendations of the survey. It was prepared by the 
State Survey Committee after review of the best local and national 
practice in elementary education as a basis on which to contrast the 
achievement and expertness of a carefully selected sampling of 
teachers in ten “activity schools” against a comparable group in ten 
“regular schools.” 

On the basis of the survey the evidence showed that the “regular 
schools” reached only half the median score of the experimental 
schools and that no teacher in the “regular schools” exceeded the 
median of the experimental schools. On the basis of the three semi- 
annual reports made by New York principals to the Division of 
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Elementary Schools in 1942 and 1943 it may be said that very good 
progress has been made to date by more than g out of 10 kindergar- 
ten teachers, about 4 out of every 5 teachers of grades rA—6B, and 
more than 1 out of every 2 teachers in grades 7A—8B. 

In most schools and in all districts active study groups and teach- 
er-training courses and demonstrations are well attended. Almost 
every principal and every assistant to principal has taken at least 
one short unit course of five sessions. The assistant superintendents 
have conducted a workshop for themselves. 





John ]. Loftus is Assistant Superintendent in charge of Curriculum and Materials of In- 
struction in the Division of Elementary Schools responsible for the conduct of the experi- 
ment with the activity program and for the implementation of the program in the schools. 

















CHANGING CURRICULUM PATTERNS IN 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


_ WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


The curriculum in the activity program has come to mean all of 
the experiences which the pupil has in the realization of the aims of 
education. A consideration of any area of the curriculum must be 
predicated upon certain general basic concepts and understandings. 
This article is concerned with some of these basic issues which are 
now being considered by various groups. The first of these issues is 
what do we mean by democratic living. What are its characteristics ? 
How does it contrast with authoritarianism? What service should 
be rendered to democracy and to the individual by education and 
the schools? How can education serve “free men”? This leads us 
naturally to the question of what social and educational philosophy 
shall direct the curriculum. 

The school is the agency of society whose specific responsibility it 
is to train the young in its culture, standards, and activities. Since in 
any culture and at any time the school will reflect current ideals and 
values, so in a democracy the school will assume a characteristic pat- 
tern and function. In American society these are determined by the 
following forces, among others: equality of educational, vocational, 
and political opportunity, regardless of color, religion, sex, political 
affiliations, etc.; “the four freedoms,” prolongation of schooling, 
participation in the responsibilities of government, “respect for the 
dignity and worth of the individual human personality.” It becomes 
the task of the American school to help equip the individual both 
for efficient and happy personal living and for effective, responsible 
membership in ever widening communal groups. 

A second issue has to do with children. How do they grow, de- 
velop, and mature? How do they learn effectively? How do they 
differ? What promotes and what retards learning? How shall we 
look at child growth, development, and learning? The most signi- 
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ficant single contribution to the curriculum in the past two decades 
has been the studies made and the insights gained in child growth, 
development, and maturation. We have learned much concerning 
interests, needs, readiness, concept development, emotional control, 
personality, and effective learning. As yet, we have been able to 
apply only a relatively small part of our findings effectively to the 
school program. We often plunge children, at a very early age, into 
a consideration of materials far beyond their maturity and compre- 
hension. Recent studies show that children’s understanding of 
certain words comes two or three years after the point where such 
words appear in spelling lists. 

Our tradition of verbalism fails to make use of concrete materials 
and devices which would enable the child to secure a better under- 
standing of the concepts involved in social-studies courses. With 
good teaching all of this can be improved. Such teaching requires 
time, deliberation, discussion, use of many media, and a considera- 
tion of general principles from many points of view. On the other 
hand, we fail to develop with children many things which they 
might, could, should, and need to master, and which would be of 
importance to them in their future living and understanding. We 
refer here to those things which often come under the headings of 
play, creative activities, dramatics, and human relationships. 

In recent years much effort has been devoted to the scientific study 
of the child. Although not all the results can immediately be trans- 
lated into educational practice and policy, they offer much to chal- 
lenge the school. Since we teach the child and not the curriculum, an 
attempt should be made to understand his nature and development 
as best we can in the light of the available data, and at least as much 
as we understand the subject-matter areas. The effect of environ- 
mental factors, the role of maturational processes, factors making 
for adjustment or maladjustment, the child’s mental capacities and 
processes, his basic needs and motives must not only be understood, 
but provided for by the school. Moreover, the child must be viewed 
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as a total personality, as one who has a home life, a social life, a play 
life, and a fantasy life, which attend school with him regardless of 
the conditions or pressures of the classroom. 

Although it has long been known that individuals differ among 
themselves, it is only recently that the study of these differences has 
been placed on a scientific basis. Investigations of the roles of sex, 
nationality, race, and age have led to important findings. One of 
their most important contributions probably is in making clear the 
enormous effect of environmental factors upon intelligence in par- 
ticular and upon other phases of personality as well. They have 
pointed to a necessity for the revision of many of our prejudices and 
stereotypes along these lines. As far as the school is concerned, they 
furnish objective evidence of the kind and degree of individual dif- 
ferences among children and the fallacy of conducting an educa- 
tional program that does not minister to such differences. 

The third problem consists of the factors involved in learning. 
The applications of findings in this field to the classroom situation 
have not always been made definitely and concretely clear, but they 
have much to offer to all concerned in the educative process. It is 
apparent for instance that much of our thinking on such topics as 
formal discipline, transfer of training, motivation, drill, the relation 
of efficiency to time of day, and the like, must be reviewed in the 
light of the knowledge now available. It is essential that education 
proceed along scientific lines fully as far as the progress of science 
enables it to do so, and the problems set or resolved by the scientifi- 
cally devised studies of learning must be applied to the curriculum. 

Although many factors contribute toward the efficient function- 
ing of the school, the teacher constitutes the keystone of the whole 
educational structure. The physical plant, the curriculum, budget- 
ary provisions, and so on, may all fail of their purpose if teachers are 
not professionally, emotionally, and physically equipped for their 
work. Teachers need to be carefully selected before training. They 
should then be trained in all aspects of their crafts, aid included 
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in a program of continuous exposure to the new currents in educa- 
tional thought. They must moreover be regarded as entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as well as responsibilities as are allotted 
to other citizens. Every possible measure should be taken not only 
to keep teachers abreast of professional developments, but to make 
them desirous of being informed on matters of political, social, 
artistic, scientific, and other aspects of cultural growth. Emotional 
stability is particularly important for teachers to maintain and there 
is much that can be done on a professional basis to contribute to this. 

What steps shall we take to orient teachers to a modern curricu- 
lum? No curriculum can be better than the understanding which 
the teachers have of it. Teachers must be oriented to a different 
conception of their function in teaching. 

Such orientation must come through the ability of the teacher 
herself to work with various media, to understand the basis for 
creative learning, to understand and appreciate children’s problems 
and how they grow and develop, and to recognize her role in the 
important business of teaching. It is the responsibility of education 
to provide opportunities for teachers to grow and develop, both in 
the sensitivity required and in the understanding necessary to ad- 
just to a changing educational program. 

Our fourth problem is the one of organization and form of the 
curriculum. What type of organization shall be used in developing 
the curriculum? The type of organization selected for the curric- 
ulum reflects the general philosophy on which it is based. Many ways 
are available for such organization, such as topical subject matter ; 
correlation of subject fields; broad fields, core or large units; and 
organized experience. 

A procedure that makes use of the large unit seems to offer 
most, not because of any inherent value of the unit, but because it 
makes possible the application of certain principles of unity in 
learning and organization. It also makes it possible for teachers to 
develop fresh, original, and stimulating approaches for a class or 
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a school. The exact outline, however, may appropriately vary at dif- 
ferent levels of the school system and for different types of school 
situations. 

Although we teach children and not subjects, very definite prob- 
lems confront us in determining what should be taught and what 
methods and experiences should constitute the curriculum. With 
the emphasis on scientific procedures in education, a variety of 
methods has been developed for determining curriculum content. 
There has been increasing stress also on the integration of subject 
matter and the unification of school experiences. With the expan- 
sion of the international crisis, more consideration is being given 
toward education for democratic living. Mastery of texts, once the 
goal of curriculum procedures, is now considered as a means merely 
for general, academic, and personal growth. The curriculum now 
aims at the development of all aspects of child personality—phys- 
ical, emotional, social, aesthetic, intellectual, academic, vocational, 
and so on. Great need exists for scientific determination of what 
should be subsumed under these heads, and what methods are best 
calculated for equipping children along these lines. 

How shall the scope, sequence, and content of the curriculum 
be determined? In general, scope and sequence have been deter- 
mined by the opinion of experts, laws, regulations, textbooks, and 
a consensus of practice without too much attention to the needs of 
the social situation or the abilities or interests of the group of pupils 
to be served. Various plans of reorganization have been attempted, 
such as the use of themes, social processes, and important social 
problems. Other attempts have been made to outline a program 
broadly in advance, but to allow modifications in accordance with 
current situations, the needs of each particular group, the problems 
of living as faced by pupils, and the degree of maturity to which 
children have developed. 

It would seem that the curriculum should be built around im- 
portant problems faced by children as well as the social situation 
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as viewed by adults. Children are concerned with the problem of 
home living. They are concerned with living with their parents 
and with one another. They are concerned with what the world may 
and could hold for them. Adults are concerned that the oncoming 
generation shall be properly inducted into the culture; that children 
should know something about their environment; that they should 
know how to think straight with reference to problems and issues 
which come before them; that they should have the basic knowl- 
edge, techniques, and skills essential for the proper understanding 
of their environment and the forces which act upon them, their 
families, and their community. 

As to sequence, there is no magic formula. The studies which 
have been made give us some leads, but no clear directives. It is true 
that young children can grasp the beginning elements of complex 
ideas and principles. To do this, however, they must have abun- 
dant experience with such concepts. There is more than one ap- 
proach to sequence, but whatever approach is used should be 
considered experimental. 

In cases where a consideration of content outweighs other con- 
siderations, curriculum planning has not given sufficient weight to 
the needs, capacities, and abilities of pupils or to the local commun- 
ity. Content must be carefully selected, both in relation to the aims 
of education and the degree of maturity of children. Considerable 
advance has been made in the technique of using local resources 
and in giving meaning, background, and understanding to pupils. 
The historic and civic backgrounds of the community, the occupa- 
tions and industries, governmental agencies, its geography and con- 
tribution from racial and social groups, all offer direct assistance 
to the curriculum maker and are of particular importance at the 
present time. 

What steps should be taken to appraise the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion and learning? The curriculum has been limited and often con- 
ditioned in the past by factual subject-matter tests. These tests have 
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given us information concerning what the children do to the cur- 
riculum; they often give us little insight into what the curriculum 
is doing to the children. 

An examination of the reports of hundreds of teachers in schools 
reveals the following trends in curricular development: 

a) Considerable progress has been made in organizing units 
around large problems. 

b) Teachers have not been unmindful of the obligation laid 
upon them by the Board of Superintendents to give attention to 
courses of study. 

c) Opportunities are provided for the following types of activi- 
ties in the units: conference, excursion, research, dramatization, 
construction, interpretation, sharing, evaluation. 

d) Many examples occur of the use of various types of materials 
and media in planning learning experiences. 

e) The restrictions placed upon the teachers with reference to 
the scope and sequence of present courses of study have, in many 
cases, served as deterrents, causing compromises which otherwise 
would not result. This is due to the fact that present courses of study 
are not properly synchronized and the organization of such courses 
is in need of revision. 

f) The quality of work done by teachers is clear evidence of their 
ability and capacity to participate actively in a cooperative program 
of curriculum development. 

Some of the problems with which groups are struggling in for- 
mulating curriculum design are: 

1. The necessity of agreed upon objectives or a frame of reference 
for elementary education, and for various aspects of the elementary- 
school program. 

2. Recognition that a program of curriculum development will 
take into account both the research findings in growth and develop- 
ment and the experiences of New York City teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

3. Consideration of the possibility of organizing the curriculum 
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around large central areas, providing ample opportunity for the 
acquisition of the fundamental processes in relation to meaningful 
experiences and significant activities. 

4. Providing flexibility of organization to permit a school to 
adapt its program in accordance with the needs, interests, experi- 
ences, capacities, and abilities of its students. 

5. The development of source materials that will assist teachers 
in the preparation of learning activities for children. 

6. The extension of the program of teacher orientation to new 
procedures and new plans to include a larger body of teachers than 
is now possible with the facilities and personnel available. 

The trends which are evidenced, both from observation and from 
work with teachers, are: that longer and more flexible time pro- 
grams are in operation in schools; that many kinds of activities are 
integrated to form units of study; that the entire school plant and 
the community are used as curriculum resources; that activities are 
organized which cut across subject lines; that subject matter and 
experience are considered as correlative; that teachers plan their 
work in advance but the daily sequences are worked out by teachers 
and pupils as they go; that there is emphasis on child growth and 
development, with much evidence that teachers are making a study 
of children a “must” in relation to curriculum improvement. 

The most effective work is going on where an experimental ap- 
proach to curriculum development is taken; where supervisors and 
teachers work as peers; where there is widespread participation; 
and where informal techniques such as those developed in the work- 
shop are in evidence. It is significant that in the midst of the great 
pressures which are placed upon the schools because of the need 
for adapting to war needs New York City teachers and supervisors 
still find time for the fundamental problem of curriculum reorgan- 
ization, giving attention not only to present and pressing needs, but 
also to future fundamental planning in behalf of children and youth. 





Dr. William H. Bristow is an assistant director in the Bureau of Reference, Research, and 
Statistics, in charge of the Division of Curriculum Research. 








PERSONALITY GROWTH 


CAROLINE B. ZACHRY 


Every living organism, human or otherwise, “grows” as it finds 
in the environment those elements which it can utilize to foster the 
developmental process. We see this all along the line—as trees reach 
out for water and sunlight, and push about to find room in which 
to spread outward and upward, as animals find their food, and the 
kind of habitat in air, or water, or jungle, in which th«y can thrive. 
Every organism builds from the past toward the fuiure. It can ab- 
sorb only in quantity and kind as it is, at any given state of develop- 
ment, ready to do so. The growth process is harmonious—it is one 
of continual integration—the absorption of nourishment in a pat- 
tern by which all of its parts are functioning as a unit—as they are 
reinforcing and strengthening the growth of the whole. 

The child, unlike the subhuman organism, has mental and emo- 
tional, as well as physical needs. His emotional needs are basically 
two. First he needs to achieve; he needs to satisfy his restless curi- 
osity about the world, he needs to find out, to do, and to make. And 
second he needs emotional security, the opportunity to find a place 
with others, to belong, to be loved. He grows as he satisfies these _ 
emotional needs in ways that are accepted in the society of which 
he is a part. His growth is a steady progression toward indepen- 
dence, toward the acceptance of increasing responsibility in propor- 
tion to maturity. 

But though the child is so different from the subhuman organism, 
the fundamental growth process is the same. He too must be al- 
lowed to reach out for those elements in the environment which 
nourish his development. He too builds on the past. Every experi- 
ence constitutes a foundation for those which are to come. No child 
can absorb and make an experience his own until he is ready for 
that experience—which means that he has really assimilated those 
experiences which have gone before. In the words of Horace Mann, 
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“We think with what we have thought, we do with what we have 
done.” And it might be added, “We feel with what we have felt.” 
Each individual child is different from every other child—has dif- 
ferent interests, tastes, inclinations, aptitudes. And the growth of 
the child must be harmonious. As each aspect of personality reaches 
fuller development, it will contribute to the development of others 
—the forward movement of the whole will not be thwarted and 
hampered by the presence of conflicting impulses and desires which 
harass the individual and pull him in opposite directions, with con- 
sequent waste of energy and stagnation. 

Unfortunately children, because of their extreme flexibility and 
power of imitation, are often deceptive to adults. Under the stim- 
ulus of fear, or the desire to win approbation, they conform to cer- 
tain standards of behavior, and we confuse such conformity with 
growth. And many adults who are unadjusted, whom we know as 
neurotic, are the ones who, as children, were thus forced into con- 
formity. Their right to a full and harmonious growth was denied. 
Their environment provided but meager fare for emotional growth; 
they could not gain the confidence that comes from achievement, 
or the security of knowing they counted with others; or one aspect 
of personality was sacrificed at the expense of another. 

The environment provided by our typically “formal” schools 
tends to deprive the child of what his personality needs as urgently 
as the plant needs earth and sunlight. He finds little there to satisfy 
his curiosity or interest or his will to achieve. A world made up 
wholly of books is remote and unreal to him. Storing up facts in 
memory or acquiring skills to be put to use at some—to him wholly 
nebulous—future time has little meaning. Nor is he allowed, even 
within this limited sphere, to make his own adaptations, or to know 
security, either in relation to his teacher, to whom he isa “pupil,” not 
a “person,” or to his peers, who are in close physical proximity to 
him, but who have little opportunity for real social contact. 

The so-called “activity program” has developed in our schools in 
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an attempt to meet these growth needs of children. It seeks to give 
them an environment rich in those varied elements which nourish 
and foster development. These classrooms, in contrast to those of 
formal schools, are real to children. They have meaning. The chil- 
dren learn by meeting actual life situations. These situations are of 
course subject to wide variation, but some typical ones would be— 
to the younger children—building and playing with a toy city made 
of blocks or of wood, to the older ones making model airplanes, or 
giving a play about Mexico, or selling War Savings Stamps, or edit- 
ing a class newspaper. Such a classroom is a child’s natural habitat. 
It gives him that chance to achieve. It takes account of the fact that 
his curiosity concerns the world outside the walls of the school; 
takes account also of the urgent need for security, for place, both 
in relation to other children and to the teacher. Through under- 
takings like the above, each child becomes part of a dynamic, func- 
tioning group. These children have—albeit with adult help and 
guidance—initiated an undertaking; they have planned it together 
and are proceeding, step by step, to carry it out, allocating responsi- 
bility for different parts to various smaller groups or individuals— 
each one contributing his share to the whole. 

The school of the past offered to one type of child the chance to 
win a place for himself—the one who was academically minded. 
The one who was slow in arithmetic or a poor reader and speller 
had little status. The consequent sense of frustration often took a 
toll on personality. These children, denied a place in the sun, in- 
secure and disturbed, tried to win security in other, less acceptable 
ways. They often became aggressive trouble makers. It is the old 
story—“If I can’t be famous, I’ll be notorious.” Or they sometimes 
dominated and bullied the younger ones outside of class. Some- 
times such children took refuge in fantasy, and sat at their desks 
daydreaming, imagining themselves in a world where they were 
great and powerful. Unfortunately these frustrations are not tem- 
porary in their effect. They may be lasting. How many of us can 
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trace a sense of inadequacy, hesitation to grasp an opportunity, or 
fear of meeting demands to a feeling of hopelessness in the school- 
room ? 

The school of today offers to every child his chance. The one who 
is a good organizer, the one who paints well, or has a keen business 
sense has quite as much chance to count as the one who makes high 
marks. Not long ago I had the opportunity to observe the way in 
which the activity program tends to build emotional security in 
children. Two boys were making a rather difficult shelf in the school 
carpentry shop. One of these boys had considerably more skill than 
the other, and he was more or less directing the work. The second 
boy was “taking orders” from him with perfect amiability. When 
the period was over the boys went to their classroom where they 
were studying early American history. Here the apprentice became 
the master workman, for he was chairman of a committee which 
has assumed responsibility for finding out about the westward 
movement following the Revolution. And the boy who had told 
him where to drive the nails and showed him how to saw through a 
difficult piece of wood was giving him earnest and respectful atten- 
tion. And the security which comes with achievement along one 
line gives a child the confidence to put forth his best efforts along 
another. Real interest in one line will naturally lead to interest along 
others. Thus the group that is making model airplanes may be 
eager to find out about early methods of transportation in this coun- 
try, and thence embark on a study of American history. 

In the activity program the children have the opportunity to gain 
emotional security in relation to their teacher. Her purpose is not, 
as in the formal school, to compel the children to behave in a quiet 
manner, or to see to it that they memorize a certain number of facts, 
or acquire a certain degree of proficiency. She is a helper, skillfully 
guiding them along fruitful lines. This means that she understands 
them as personalities not as so many “minds.” She knows when a 
child is lonely and has difficulty in making friends, knows when 
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a child is timid and why he is lonely, knows the child who loves the 
limelight, the one who is tense and repressed, the one who has been 
denied affection, or who feels hopelessly inferior to a brother or 
sister. And she handles each child differently; each in the light of 
his emotional needs; she adapts subject matter also to these needs, 

I have said that where real growth takes place, the future is built 
on the foundations of the past. In the formal school this does not 
happen. The program of study is carefully planned, the various 
steps follow in orderly sequence, but the arrangement has been 
made in the light of an adult’s conception of logic and order, not 
of a child’s natural development. Thus it follows that steps in 
“progress” do not mean steps in “growth.” In the activity program 
progress in learning follows step by step the children’s own devel- 
oping interests. And new interests will not emerge until previous 
experiences have been truly assimilated, have been made the chil- 
dren’s own. 

With this program, as has been shown, the world of the school 
is not remote from the world outside. The experiences are akin to 
those the child meets at home, in the yard, on the street. In fact it 
might almost be said that this environment is really an extension 
of the one the child has known before he came to school, and the 
one he knows after leaving it at three o’clock. Thus he is not subject 
to counter pressures—the pressure of the unreal world of the school, 
and of the real one outside. Over and over again emotional prob- 
lems result from these conflicts. The child who runs away, the child 
who plays truant, the one who is lazy, or inattentive, or is contin- 
ually causing a disturbance in class is often the one who simply 
cannot resolve these conflicts. The pressures are too great. Harmo- 
nious development does not take place under these conditions, for 
there is frustration and indecision. The result, in adulthood, is lack 
of achievement, lack of adjustment. 

Integration can take place only where the individual has had the 
opportunity to find his real and native interests. This does not mean 
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that, in youth, he will necessarily have found his major interest, the 
one which is to dominate his life. But if his environment is one to 
which he is responding with his entire being, if the experiences are 
real and vital he will, as he reaches adulthood, find it, and previous 
experiences and skills which have been acquired will contribute to 
his developing personality. The child does so respond to the cur- 
riculum of the activity program. Not only does he learn through 
real situations, but knowledge is put to immediate use. The so-called 
“tool subjects” —reading, writing, and arithmetic—are really “tools,” 
they are tools to implement action. 

Where this is the underlying conception of education, it does not 
end with elementary school, or high school, or college. Growth 
continues throughout life, and is its “greatest good.” The individual 
continues to find his satisfaction in “activity,” defining the term in 
its largest sense. He finds satisfaction from accomplishment, and 
from winning a place for himself by the contribution he has been 
able to make. He does not need to seek satisfaction through the 
exercise of power over personalities of others; nor does he, in an 
attitude of helpless dependence, turn to them for support. Such 
growing persons are the ones who should become the teachers of 
our children. 





Caroline B. Zachry is Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, in 
the City of New York. 








THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


JOANNA B. ROSEMAN 


The curriculum of the elementary school cannot function apart 
from the community. The kind of community in which children 
live determines in large part the kind of curriculum which must 
be provided for their education. The kind of education they receive 
cannot be limited to school hours or schoolrooms. If children are 
to learn how to live efficiently in the community they must have 
direct contact with that community. They must come to know it 
and understand it. The school must know its educational resources 
in order to utilize them and its hazards in order to safeguard against 
them. Parents should understand the school program. They should 
regulate their home training in harmony with it and as far as pos- 
sible avoid home influences that conflict with it. The education of 
the whole child requires the organization of all available educa- 
tional influences. 

Obvious as this seems on consideration, it does not represent the 
actual conditions under which most schools operate. The survey of 
the activity program in New York City by the State Department 
of Education reveals that in this area both the experimental schools 
and the regular schools with which they were compared are weak. 
It recommended that steps be taken to strengthen the educational 
program in this respect. There are available evidences that the same 
criticism might be made in many communities throughout the State 
and the nation. This criticism applies to each of the broad cur- 
riculum areas. It is particularly significant in the field of health 
education. 

A study of the backgrounds of individuals is one of the most 
important factors in revealing health needs. The community in 
which an individual lives is not merely a geographical area. It is 
also a functional unit. Many different forms of human association 
find expression in this social structure. The family, the church, the 
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school, the neighborhood, various organizations, etc., constitute 
major influences in the individual’s life. They determine his social 
environment. They shape his attitudes and assist in establishing 
his behavior patterns. They influence his health, growth, and de- 
velopment. 

Communities differ from each other considerably. Economic re- 
sources are basic in fixing the levels at which individuals live and 
the opportunities they have for desirable health experiences. The 
social and cultural backgrounds of family groups influence the 
health habits of its members. Nationality and racial differences are 
reflected in various patterns of living. The customs and prejudices 
of individuals are revealed in their health practices. The educational 
backgrounds of homes furnish an index to their health ideals and 
health values. All of these factors assist in determining the social 
environment of individuals. They constitute the conditions that 
will influence their health. They create the differences in the health 
needs and health problems of individuals and of groups. 

New York City may be taken as typical of urban areas that 
show great social heterogeneity. Some of its sections or health cen- 
ter districts enjoy not only local popularity but country-wide as well. 
The Lower East Side, for example, is one of the oldest sections of 
the city. In 1940 it ranked third in population in the list of seven 
health center districts of the city. An analysis of the nativity of its 
inhabitants reveals a very high percentage of foreign-born individ- 
uals and almost as high a proportion of those born of mixed parent- 
age. The number of people showing native parentage is less than 
one per cent. The nationality distribution of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation, in order of rank, indicates a large percentage of Poles, 
Russians, and Italians. Judging economic conditions by the rentals 
paid, the inhabitants of the Lower East Side Health Center District 
belong to the low income group. 

Another area of the city, the Gravesend Health Center District, 
may not be known to those outside of the borough of Brooklyn, 
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but Coney Island, which is a part of the district, is known every- 
where. In 1940 this area ranked fifth in population in the list of ten 
health center districts of Brooklyn and eleventh in the list of thirty- 
one districts of the whole city. The number of people of foreign 
born or mixed parentage is close to fifty per cent in the area. There 
is also a very large proportion of foreign-born individuals. Statistics 
show that the number of individuals of native parentage is higher 
in this area than in the Lower East Side Health Center District. The 
nationality distribution of the foreign-born population reveals the 
predominance of the same groups which are found on the Lower 
East Side, but in a different order of rank, namely Russians, Italians, 
and Poles. The proportion of individuals under five years of age is 
higher in this district than in the Manhattan area, but the number 
of those forty-five years of age and over is larger in the latter dis- 
trict. The economic level of the Gravesend district, judged by rent- 
als paid, is higher. 

An examination of the vital statistics for these two districts re- 
veals some interesting information. For the past decade, the birth 
rate in the Gravesend Health Center District has exceeded that of 
the Lower East Side Health Center District. On the other hand, the 
number of deaths in the East Side area has been higher. The infant 
mortality rate has been almost one and a half times higher on the 
Lower East Side than in Gravesend. A comparison of the two dis- 
tricts on the basis of mortality from specific diseases shows that 
the Gravesend Health Center District is in a superior position to the 
Lower East Side Health Center District. In the Brooklyn area, the 
death rate from specific diseases such as heart disease, pneumonia, 
cancer, or tuberculosis is considerably lower than in the Manhattan 
area. On the basis of morbidity or incidence of disease, Gravesend 
also has a better standing. The morbidity rates, on the whole, are 
substantially lower for the Brooklyn section than for the Lower 
East Side. When the criterion for comparison is the health of the 
school population, it is seen that the Lower East Side has a higher 
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percentage of defects among its elementary-school children than is 
found among the children of Gravesend. 

Thus we see in this brief picture of Gravesend and the Lower 
East Side two health center districts of the city, differing from each 
other economically, in density of population, in the proportions of 
foreign-born and native-born individuals, and in the nationality dis- 
tributions of the foreign born. Mortality and morbidity statistics 
indicate that Gravesend is one of the better sections of the city 
whereas the Lower East Side is one of its “sore spots.” 

With such differences existing in the social and physical environ- 
ments of the people living in these two areas, it follows that their 
health needs will likewise vary. A school health program that is 
uniform for both sections is obviously not meeting these needs. Such 
a program fails to examine the circumstances under which an indi- 
vidual lives. It fails to recognize the health problems which are 
peculiar to him because of his environment. It gives no consid- 
eration to the local health conditions which prevail. A uniform 
program is a contradiction of the best principles of program con- 
struction. 

To be truly effective the health program must be developed on an 
extremely flexible basis. It must attempt to teach individuals far 
more than it has done in the past. It must provide each one with 
opportunities for developing vigorous minds and bodies. Such a 
program necessitates a substitution of the time-honored single cur- 
riculum for a flexible plan that is centered upon the specific needs 
of individuals. 

In planning a health program the school must know thoroughly 
the individuals or groups of individuals for whom it is intended. It 
must take into account not only their psychological development 
but must also make a careful study of the actual living conditions. 
Habits of living, attitudes and knowledge of principles of health 
which prevail and those which are conspicuous by their absence, 
will thus be revealed. Problems which exist will be discovered. A 
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study of the environment will throw light on the traditions, super- 
stitions, and mores of the people. It will bring into focus the social 
forces that shape the lives of individuals. It will indicate more 
clearly the health needs which must be met. 

What is true of the program of health education is also true in the 
fields of social studies, language arts, training for citizenship, or for 
leisure-time interests. Public School 80, Coney Island, in the Graves- 
end area, at one time the largest public elementary school in the 
world, built its curriculum on this principle. From 1920 to 1931 be- 
fore its absorption into several neighboring schools during a period 
of phenomenal community development the faculty of the school 
and representatives of the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce 
made a systematic survey of the home and community resources and 
liabilities in the major fields of home membership, individual and 
community health, good citizenship, vocational prospects, leisure- 
time facilities, desirable needs and standards of ethical character, 
and practical uses for the traditional tool subjects taught in the 
schools. These areas represented at the time the seven major objec- 
tives of elementary education proposed by the National Education 
Association of the United States. To these because of local condi- 
tions revealed in the survey were added programs of fire prevention, 
community cleanliness, and thrift education. On the basis of this 
survey the school set up its specific objectives and its curriculum. 

The local survey showed among other things such significant 
needs as the following: 

1. There was always grave danger of fire. Several large commu- 
nity fires had dispossessed many families. One out of every four 
children in the school in 1926 had actually lived in a house that had 
caught fire and in which the lives of the family were in jeopardy. 

2. The number of questionable types of amusement and the pres 
ence of numerous adventurers with all kinds of catchpenny devices 
of the circus type exposed children to grave hazards every spring, 
summer, and fall. 
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3. In the midst of much poverty there were many tempting op- 
portunities for children to earn considerable sums of money during 
the summer resort season by working many hours at night and all 
day on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, and during the summer. 

4. For several months each year, in some years throughout the 
whole year, families were herded into overcrowded apartments. For 
a few years about half the children lived “a family to a room.” 

A situation like this reveals the need for a special curriculum. At 
the present moment living conditions in New York vary to surpris- 
ing extremes. The transient problem of Harlem is no more puzzling 
than the sudden influx of a colored population in the Brownsville 
ghetto in Brooklyn. The program that functions well in aristocratic 
Riverdale, select Jackson Heights, or suburban Richmond could not 
be used advantageously in thronging Chinatown in downtown 
Manhattan or in Puerto Rican East Harlem or in certain other sec- 
tions where two populations with conflicting racial concerns and 
emotional strains are found. The activity program in the New York 
public elementary schools was planned gradually to discard the tra- 
ditional fixed uniform pattern of curriculum for one that is flexible 
and adaptable enough to fit the special needs of varying commu- 
nities and individuals. That objective probably represents its great 
contribution. 

A few current evidences of adaptation of the curriculum to local 
conditions like the following may be found in several schools: 

1. Community maps and charts showing graphically the local so- 
cial and welfare agencies which are working with the school. In 
some schools each teacher has a mimeographed list for personal use. 

2. A survey of educational resources within a few blocks of the 
school. Sometimes this kind of study is set up as a class project by 
one of the upper grade classes within a single school. A large com- 
munity map is produced showing the markets, stores, pet shops, 
florists, museums, parks, churches, recreational facilities, factories, 
historical sites, public buildings, and other places which a class could 
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visit with the teacher with minimum sacrifice of school time. More 
than fifty such studies reveal actually hundreds of significant re- 
sources within five blocks of local schools. 

3. Parents’ associations organized by classes or by schools to assist 
the school in escorting children on trips, in providing materials of 
instruction, in demonstrating or describing native folkways or arts 
and crafts, assisting or participating in assembly programs, in 
safeguarding the school building in wartime, or in the conduct of 
community projects. 

The activities indicated above are suggestive of the need of the 
school to know its community, and of the educational advantages 
of a curriculum which builds upon local resources and safeguards 
children against local hazards to health, safety, and morals. In work- 
ing this way the school may have an important share over a period 
of years in reorganizing and improving the life of the community 
from which it draws its children. 





Joanna B. Roseman is an instructor at Hunter College and a graduate student in the 
School of Education, New York University. 





























THE CHILD‘S DAY IN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


HAZEL M. SAUNDERS 


In order to get a picture of what the child’s day really looks like in 
the activity program, I will ask you to accompany Tony Picotto in 
the course of his day’s work in the 4B class. 

At the sound of the 8.40 gong, Tony, not waiting for lines, mar- 
shals, whistles, or size places, entered the school building and passed 
with his friends to Room 12. 

After hanging up his coat and hat, he joined a group of pupils 
who were ~ >rking at a small table in the back of the room. It was a 
bright s.. uy room, the kind you find in a building of the vintage of 
1895. There was ample space for a library table, nature corner, game 
and puzzle shelf. An old painted cupboard, with small glass doors, 
serves as a sort of curio cabinet. The teacher’s desk was placed 
against the rear wall. Gay, hand-colored curtains made by the chil- 
dren, decorated in Mexican designs, hung at the windows. The 
room had the distinct atmosphere of being lived in and loved by 
happy young children. 

After the salute to the flag at the brief daily formal opening exer- 
cises, Tony joined a group at work sifting dirt for the window gar- 
den box. If Tony were asked to tell how he and his classmates spent 
the rest of that day, this is about how he would tell it. 


I helped the boys add some sand to the rich, black dirt which 
Carl brought this morning. While we worked, Carl told us that his 
father went with him to a vacant lot near his home to get a bag of 
rich soil for the class. It was heavy, but Billy helped carry it in his 
wagon. In another part of the room, some girls are helping Miss S. 
with the seed catalogues and posters of victory gardens. Mrs. G’s 7B 
art class loaned us some of their colored posters. They show gardens 
in town and country. We asked Clara to make labels for the display 
because she prints well. The Housekeeping Group took care of the 
plants, erasers, blackboards, and easels. Some children gave out 
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papers and arranged mimeographed reading material and individ- 
ual number cards on the work table. 

When the nine o’clock bell rang, we went to the auditorium. Here 
we watched Mr. B. set up the slide machine. Some older boys were 
helping him arrange the slides. These slides were given to us by a 
teacher who has a farm in Pennsylvania. The slides were colored 
and very beautiful. They are going to be shown to the boys and girls 
in the upper grades before we return them on Monday. Mrs. B. 
talked to us about the farm where she spent a week last summer. 

After returning to the classroom, I joined the long division group. 
There are just eight pupils in it. Miss S. worked with another group 
in short division at the blackboard. Mary helped the group at work 
on number cards. When they got the correct answers, she wrote 
their names on the back of the cards. Miss S. checked these cards. 
Miss S. asked us to return to our seats to read and study more about 
point rationing. We practised using the A. & P. food point chart. It 
was not easy, but we want to be able to help our mothers buy meat 
and other food at the market. 

Then Miss S. showed us some Mexican money. Mexico is our unit 
of work at the present time. Miss S. also showed us pictures of the 
Mexican markets. One picture was called “Fruit Sellers of Aguas- 
calientes.” That means hot springs. We saw pictures of women 
carrying huge baskets and straw bags filled with food bought at out- 
door markets. Our stores are something like markets. In Mexico 
people sell food which they bring and buy things which they need. 

I worked on my individual spelling list after I finished the regu- 
lar spelling words. I studied the words I did not know. We added 
new words to the vocabulary chart yesterday. They were—marimba, 
cactus, peon, and tortillas. I studied the spelling of these words. We 
have over seventy words on our chart. There are many Spanish 
words among them. We had to stop our work to meet Miss I’s class 
for outdoor recreation. The girls danced in the basement, while the 


boys played basketball relay in the school yard. 
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When we came back to the classroom, my committee was ready 
to report on Mexican markets. Rose showed pictures of markets 
from “Land and People,” Book VII, pages 13 and 17. This was our 
report: 

The peons go to market, not so much to buy as to enjoy them- 
selves. They like to bargain. Whole families come along dusty roads 
from the hills. They bring earthenware jars, straw mats, and reed 
baskets. Some have donkeys. The markets are colorful, not only 
with food, but also with beautiful flowers such as orchids and lilies 
for sale. You can also buy fruit, vegetables, poultry, pottery, baskets, 
and leather ware articles. Down one aisle are bright-colored serapes 
and the gay sombreros. They also have a candy man, a water car- 
rier, and a letter writer. Few people in Mexico can read or write. 
Education is one of their greatest needs. 

The class then asked us many questions about the people and mar- 
kets, especially about the money used in Mexico. They asked if food 
was rationed in Mexico. We are trying to find out. Another com- 
mittee reported on the costumes worn by the Mexicans. Our reports 
will be entered in the log books later today. On Wednesday, my 
committee will report on Mexican ranches and compare them with 
our western cowboy ranches. We have seven more topics to prepare 
before we finish our study of Mexico. The one about early history is 
going to be interesting. 

It was now time for us to go to the basement for morning milk. 
The milk is distributed by two boys in the 6B class, who are the 
milk monitors for this,term. They take charge of collecting the 
money and ordering and distributing the milk. As the milk comes 
at a different time each day, a long sound of our classroom bell tells 
us the milk has arrived. 

Miss S. said we might follow our own interests in the classroom, 
until the noon dismissal bell rings. I like this period best of all. I 
worked on my scrapbook cover. I tried to show the picture of a 
Mexican potter’s home. I’m going to ask a boy in 5B, who draws 
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very well, to help me with the figures of the man and the dog. Some- 
times boys and girls from other classes come in and help us with our 
work. Some children worked on cutout puzzles. A few read library 
books or worked on special reports. Miss S. and a group looked at 
the seed catalogues to see if there were any pictures of home gardens. 
When the noon bell rang we went home for lunch. 

When I reached my class at 12.55, I saw a group talking to Miss S. 
I joined them. They were looking at a brightly colored serape that 
John loaned us for the exhibit shelf. His aunt brought it from Mex- 
ico several years ago. We hung it over the shelf and it certainly made 
the room look bright and gay. We have been promised a frilled lace 
headdress. I hope it will come very soon. My group entered the re- 
port on Markets in our log book. Then we all wrote letters to Miss 
B., thanking her for showing us the colored slides in the assembly. 
Tomorrow we are going to write a letter to John’s aunt, thanking 
her for lending us the serape. 

After I finished my letter, I worked at the pottery table for a while. 
I made a bowl of clay and I plan to decorate it when it has thor- 
oughly dried. I watched some girls weave colored straw mats. The 
group working on the people made little figures out of pipe-stem 
cleaners and dressed them in bright crepe paper. I helped twist the 
pipe-stem cleaners to make arms and pasted on a square piece of 
gummed paper to make the chest and back. We looked in books to 
see if we dressed the figures correctly. We made striped paper by 
using colored crayons. Some girls made paper flowers. 

Just then the gong sounded for an air raid drill. The room be- 
came quiet and we passed to the basement of the main building. We 
don’t have commands in air raid drills this term. We just follow the 
rules. I joined the line marked No. 18. We waited quietly until Miss 
S. gave the signal for us to pass to shelter. My shelter area is on the 
first floor, outside the office. When the gong sounded, we returned 
to our classrooms, 

Miss S. read us part of a story about Montezuma, the emperor of 
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Mexico, and asked if we would like to go to the library to find out 
more about the early inhabitants of Mexico. 

I must tell you about our school library. It is in the other building, 
opposite the auditorium. The room was once a classroom and an 
office for the school clerk. The furniture is painted a light green 
color. The decoration in our library was done last July by some boys 
and girls in the departmental classes during vacation. The books are 
in bookcases with glass doors removed. There is a wall border of 
circus animals and people made by the children in the class for 
crippled children. There are two lamps with pretty shades in the 
library. The boys in our shop made a magazine rack for the library 
and the pupils of the C.R.M.D. class painted an armchair and a 
rocker and made flowered cushion seats. Of course, there are many 
small chairs and rockers for the younger children. We have an inter- 
esting corner for exhibits. At the present time a Japanese coin is 
shown. It was loaned to us by a boy in 6B whose uncle sent it 
from the Solomon Islands. This morning, one of the teachers 
brought in the jaws of a man-eating shark. We are going to ask Mr. 
Beal of the Staten Island Museum to help us mount it. The librar- 
ian’s desk is in one corner of the room. Twenty-five pupils serve one 
hour a week. They are librarians. The bar graph behind the librar- 
ian’s desk shows the circulation of books each week. Last week the 
circulation was 310 books. The 6A class gave an aquarium for the 
room, and we have one silver fish in it. 

In the library my group read “Lands and People” in preparation 
for the report on Mexican markets. Some children looked in issues 
of the National Geographic Magazine for articles on the early his- 
tory of Mexico. 

As it was almost three o'clock, we returned to our classroom to 
check our plan for the day and prepare tomorrow’s plan of work. 
This is our plan: 

1. Listen to the Mexican dance record. We planned to do that 
today, but the air-raid drill prevented it. 
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2. Continue group work in arithmetic. 

3. Continue our practice in point rationing. 

4. Write letters to John’s aunt, thanking her for lending us the 
serape. 

5. Work on our straw mats, bowls, and pipe-stem figures. Study 
the decorations used by Mexicans on their pottery. Sketch on paper 
a plan for the decorations on our bowls. 

6. Discuss the planting of seeds in our box garden. 

7. Add the following words to our vocabulary chart: Aguas- 
calientes, sombrero. 

At three o’clock most of us went home. A few stayed to visit with 
Miss S. I tried to get my part of the report on Mexican ranches ready 
for tomorrow. We have assembly tomorrow at nine o’clock. Class 
6A has charge of the program. It is called “The Good Neighbor.” It 
is about Latin America. Class 6A borrowed some of our posters and 
exhibits to use in the assembly program. 


It may be noted that while the class is working together as a com- 
munity on a common project, individuals and groups have their 
own responsibilities. Most of these are directly related to the project. 
Some of them, however, have to do with the housekeeping of the 
classroom. Some, like the individual and group practice in arith- 
metic, are at times independent and isolated. It is apparent that the 
children have had several good language or reading experiences di- 
rectly involved in their class unit on Mexico. The reader will note 
the absence of regimentation or formal repetitive drill from this 


child’s typical day. 





Hazel M. Saunders is Acting Principal of Public School 13 in Richmond and a member 
of the Elementary School Curriculum Planning Committee. 




















WHAT THE TEACHER DOES IN THE PROGRAM 


ESTHER Z. SCHWARTZ 


It is the first day of the new term with my fifth-grade class. I am 
confronted with thirty-six eager faces, thirty-six thinking, feeling, 
active children. What happens to them during the next few months 
is in my hands to a great extent. I pray that I may have the infinite 
patience daily to help them grow into socially congenial and useful 
people. Are they not the men and women who will make decisions 
tomorrow? I must help them adjust to a swiftly changing society. 
In that I realize my heavy obligation to each individual child, to his 
parents, and to society. 

I have been experimenting with the procedures of the activity 
program under sound and sympathetic supervision for at least six 
years. Many difficulties clear up as one goes along. However, the 
more one knows about children and how they mature the less opin- 
ionated one becomes. There is always the obligation to rethink and 
reorganize classroom practice in the light of educational objectives. 
There is always the thrill of professional exploration and discovery. 

Here we are facing each other for the first time as teacher and 
class. The children are not strangers to me, however. I have looked 
over their records and talked to their previous teachers; last term I 
visited them in their classroom to see them at work. My class visited 
them too. I knew some of them by name and achievement. Friendly 
relations have already been established. But now we are facing the 
challenges of a class with a new teacher. 

We get acquainted with each other by talking about common in- 
terests. We elect class officers and plan our room duties. We talk 
about what we shall do this term. I suggest several functional areas 
for social learnings: food, clothing, housing, communication, trans- 
portation, conservation of human resources and natural resources. 
My enthusiasm plus their experiences weld us into an interested 
unified group. Later on, when we know each other better, one unit 
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of study will grow out of another. Now they must be helped to take 
the initial steps. 

In answer to their questions we plan to visit the Public Library, to 
bring in books to share with others, to study the newspapers and tell 
about current happenings, to listen to the radio and discuss what the 
commentators say. 

Next day and in the days following the children gather many 
materials—books, pictures, magazines, newspapers, and maps about 
the different theaters of war. Given freedom of choice, the children 
bring in books like The Air Age, Book of Flowers, Adventures of 
Ellery Queen, Book of Electricity, Popular Science, Popular Me- 
chanics, Book of Poems, Sue Barton Series, National Geographic, 
Life, Look, Stories of Famous Americans. As these are discussed the 
books are listed on the blackboard so that all may profit by them. 

We form various committees and do research work on social 
problems that our unit has stimulated. Each committee chooses a 
chairman and receives reading materials to circulate among its 
members. They realize that they must cooperate if their report to 
the class is to be valuable. When there is friction within a commit- 
tee, the opportunity is used to teach pupils how to work together 
harmoniously. 

In their research work and committee reports the object is to 
stimulate critical thinking and intelligent questioning. The chil- 
dren consult encyclopedias, the World Almanac, and current peri- 
odicals. The other day Sidney challenged Melvin’s statement con- 
cerning the use of helium in dirigibles. Melvin found information 
in one of our school encyclopedias and read it to the class. By refer- 
ring to definite, reliable sources we save much time and energy and 
clear up misconceptions in a friendly, objective manner. 

The committee report or the pooling of their findings is one of 
the high spots of the day. Here we have a lively exchange of ideas. 
The leader sets the stage and introduces his committee. They make 
blackboard sketches, show pictures, and refer to maps while they 
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share with us some of the information and explanations they have 
gathered. Sometimes they perform experiments or enact dramatic 
incidents. The leader sums up, trying to pull many threads together. 
Then he requests additional information from the class. Large 
audience participation is a sure indication that the report held their 
interest. This is followed by constructive criticism from both the 
class and the committee and finally a check-up which may take 
the form of cross-questioning by the children, a topical outline 
on the blackboard by all of us, or a short answer test by the teacher. 

When launching a unit the children are given a broad overview of 
the major areas which we may be able to explore. Thus we all know 
where we are going. Each morning we plan the day’s work together. 
We remember that the school day should usually include five broad 
blocks of work: 


. Reading Activities and Appreciations 
. Language Arts 

. Research and Pooling 

. Arts and Crafts 

. Skills and Drills 


WM &e& Ww ND 


In planning we are guided by our daily needs also, and we are 
always concerned with completing the jobs we have started. 

The other day we began to write a play about aviation. We hope 
to present it as an assembly program later. We decided that it 
should be about the gremlins and the R.A.F. As we listened to 
some victrola records we tried to think of rhythms in terms of these 
strange little creatures. Thus, for the happy, carefree gremlins we 
chose the “Dance of the Flutes” from the Nutcracker Suite by 
Tchaikowsky. For grumbling, conspiring gremlins we selected “In 
the Hall of the Mountain King” from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. We 
planned to go on next day to make up dance steps suitable to the 
dwarfs. Those who could work out ideas together at home were to 
demonstrate them the following morning. 
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Next day our plan read thus: 

News and views. This is a talk on current events interpreted and 
illustrated. 

Show and tell. This is a talk or demonstration on some experi- 
ment tried at home, some book read, some original poem, some in- 
teresting letter received, or object found. A committee displays illus- 
trative materials or passes them around. Questions are asked and 
invited. 

Reading our logs. Individual and committee reports. 

Relaxation. While we are having milk and crackers we listen to 
the victrola or tell stories. 

Writing about our special interests. 

Research. Pooling of information and illustrations by Harold’s 
committee. 

LUNCH 

Skills and drills. Individual and group practice in arithmetic. 

Library time. Browsing and reading for pleasure. 

Conference. Planning for our play. Dance demonstration and 
practice. 

Planning the day is one of our many obligations. Other responsi- 
bilities come to the children daily. They learn to lead as well as to 
follow. They bring in materials for other committees as well as for 
their own. When working in groups the children have an opportu- 
nity to practise social amenities—using soft voices, giving the other 
fellow a chance to speak, respecting his opinion, learning to give as 
well as take constructive criticism. By rotation of room duties all the 
children manage to keep our room clean and attractive. Boys as 
well as girls do our dusting and wash the blackboards. 

Sometimes I manipulate classroom affairs so that Evelyn, who 
loves to chat with everybody, checks to see whether each child is 
wearing his identification tag in the morning and at noon. June, 
who is inclined to be tardy, checks attendance and reminds certain 
children to be punctual. Jonah, whose desk and floor are often lit- 
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tered with papers, inspects the floor. Murray, who is always running 
into people, carries our milk upstairs carefully. 

With wartime tensions crowding upon our children, many forms 
of expression are a necessity. Much enjoyment comes from painting, 
dancing, singing, weaving, claywork, and woodwork. In addition 
to these, I have found creative writing an urgent source of release. 
Here children frequeatly reveal their innermost feelings. 

Lloyd’s writing, for instance, though imaginative, is cold and cal- 
lous. He is an orphan who spent several years in an orphan asylum 
before he came to me. He seems to have missed the warmth of fam- 
ily ties. One day he is a machine gun; another day he is an anti- 
aircraft gun made from scrap metal collected by the boys. One 
gunner after another is mowed down by the enemy but he, the gun, 
keeps right on firing. Lloyd does not care how many people are 
killed in his stories but he likes to read them to us all. I note in my 
anecdotal records his gradual change from an aloof, self-centered 
individual into a more sociable child. 

While trying to develop their strengths, I am aware of their weak- 
nesses too, and do something about them. Standardized Tests in 
Arithmetic and Reading are given several times a year and the re- 
sults diagnosed. Remedial groups are set up and materials are ad- 
justed to their needs. Individual conferences are held with parents 
at which times we discuss the children’s progress and difficulties and 
also their attitudes and their health. 

Each child keeps a folder of his logs and his creative writing. Thus 
from Alvin’s folder his growth is shown in expressing his ideas, in 
the language skills, and in legibility. He keeps an individual list of 
his misspelled words, too. Through graphs in spelling and arith- 
metic he watches his daily progress in terms of his own past record 
rather than in class competition. 

Posted around our room are many forms of class records. We 
have charts which show what newspapers our children are reading, 
what radio programs we are listening to, what books we are bor- 
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rowing from the library, also what room duties we are engaged in. 
Because we are stressing service to the community we record our 
buying of bonds and stamps, our conservation of all materials— 
school supplies, our clothing, and our food. We are adept at the 
spotting of planes, too. 

Since we are living in a war period, we must keep abreast of the 
events of the day in order to interpret the war news, and to appre- 
ciate our priceless democratic and spiritual heritage. By presenting 
broad concepts through large areas and basic geographic controls, 
the children get the idea of interdependence among people and 
nations and the world of tomorrow. 





Esther Z. Schwartz, one of the pioneer teachers in this experiment, is a teacher in Public 
School 191 in Brooklyn. 




























DISCIPLINE IN ACTIVITY SCHOOLS 


STELLA M. SWEETING 


Mr. Brown would be absent tomorrow. He had so informed his 
class. “Who'll be our teacher? What shall we do? Will we miss our 
assembly period ? Suppose we have an air-raid drill ?” The questions 
came quickly and spontaneously from the seventh-grade students. 
Now, Mr. Brown believed that children should share responsibil- 
ities with the teacher, that they should be encouraged to show initia- 
tive and to think for themselves. “Suppose,” he said, “we plan to- 
gether what you will do while I’m away.” The class attacked the 
problem eagerly. When they arrived at school the next morning, 
they would get to work at their individual projects and jobs. After 
thirty minutes the class would hold a conference and discuss any 
problems that had arisen in this free period. Alice would conduct 
the discussion, for, “She’s efficient and doesn’t let you argue over silly 
things. She’s considerate and lets you give your opinion.” A period 
of current events would follow, with the class president in charge. 
The bulletin board would be cared for by Tom. “He’s artistic and 
arranges our clippings and pictures nicely.” This would be followed 
by committee meetings with each group working on its own assign- 
ment. The committee on “Slum Clearance in Brooklyn” would 
probably be ready to report on its topic with its group chairman in 
charge. A rehearsal of a class play, “Visit to Red Hook Housing 
Project,” would follow. As the last scene needed revision, the four 
boys who had made suggestions for the changes would work on it. 

Thus the plans for the next day were outlined and written on the 
blackboard. Several social problems arose which had to be con- 
sidered. “Suppose Richard won’t behave? He likes to walk around 
and bother us. Shall we go for the teacher next door or shall we send 
him to the office? Shall we notice him or ignore him as you some- 
times do? What shall we do if some children are absent in the after- 
noon? There’s a ball game!” Each problem was discussed and faced 
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realistically. At the end of the day as Mr. Brown wished his class a 
cheery good afternoon, and the best of luck for next day, the chil- 
dren walked out promising cooperation. “We'll show you how we 
can do things ourselves.” 

The class arrived the next day, all enthusiasm. The principal was 
there to greet them and to say she appreciated their help. It was so 
difficult to get substitute teachers. The teacher across the hall was 
prepared to step into any situation that the class could not handle, 
but she was not needed. At eleven o’clock a substitute teacher ar- 
rived. All she had to do was sit in the rear of the room and let the 
class carry on. They rather enjoyed having this new visitor! Not a 
child, not even the peripatetic Richard, failed to live up to what was 
expected of him. Next day, however, some one did say, “It’s nice 
you're back, Mr. Brown. You know so much, you help us.” 

This class composed of forty-five children from eight different 
schools had, in the short space of three months, become a socially 
disciplined unified group. How had this been accomplished? These 
children were normal, healthy youngsters and, as such, curious, 
lively individuals eager for action. The teacher kept them enjoyably 
occupied with interesting activities that they considered worth while. 
Therefore, they cooperated; they sought for more activities; they 
worked hard. Even spelling and vocabulary drill was worth the put- 
ting forth of much effort. Such work helped their reports to the class 
to be better. 

Mr. Brown’s students were always better for having associated 
with him. Yet, if this same class next year should get an unsym- 
pathetic, nagging teacher, if it should suddenly have its freedom 
taken away from it, if passive lesson memorization should supplant 
real learning, it could make life miserable for all with whom it 
came in contact. All schools know of classes that are the pride and 
joy of one teacher and the fiendish torment of another. Mr. Brown’s 
classes would always be socially minded. His controls are social 
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rather than authoritative, constructive not destructive. Offenses and 
penalties played no part in his discipline. 

A short time ago, I was talking to a group of children from a 
rather difficult junior-high-school class. “Why,” I asked, “does Miss 
Smith praise you so highly, while several other teachers tell me you 
don’t work well at all for them.” It was finally revealed that Miss 
Smith “expected them to be good.” They never tried anything bad 
in her room. “What would happen if they did?” I asked. They didn’t 
know. They’d never tried anything wrong. They didn’t want to! 
Yet, Miss Smith does not inspire fear. She is a soft-spoken, conscien- 
tious, smiling sort of person who has confidence in the ability and 
disposition of all her classes to work hard. She has a reputation for 
helping slow learners, giving them a feeling of security. She never 
calls them stupid. She respects their personalities. This does not 
mean that she leaves all decisions to her pupils or that she abrogates 
her authority. She does set up constructive goals and leads her chil- 
dren to grow gradually and according to their individual abilities 
toward those goals. 

Twelve-year-olds were the participants in the aforementioned 
situation. But what about younger children? Can they be self- 
disciplined ? I have seen six- and seven-year-olds, trained by an expert 
activity program teacher, plan their own day’s activities, work coop- 
eratively and efficiently in group reading activities, handle their own 
problems of sharing materials in industrial arts, and clean up at the 
end of an activity. Their teacher, Mrs. Lee, aided, encouraged, and 
advised but she did not nag or continually remind the children to be 
quiet, polite, or neat! At the end of each job, the children evaluated 
their own work and made suggestions as to improvement. These 
same children through training received in school became better 
home citizens. They learned, through their daily morning lunch, to 
eat many different kinds of foods. They enjoyed making their own 
cocoa, jello, and butter; cooking their own oatmeal; cutting up a 
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fruit salad, and they enjoyed eating them too. They learned to plan 
healthy, varied lunches, to set the table, to practise good table man- 
ners, to wash dishes, to share. The parents of these youngsters, too, 
noted the difference in their children’s habits and were grateful. So 
much so that they bought army cots for the children and sent them 
to the school. Thereafter, daily, from one to two o'clock, each child 
had a chance to sleep. It was a joy to watch how the children who 
sometimes did not sleep were considerate of the others and did not 
disturb them. 

The brothers and sisters of these children, the more experienced 
eight-, nine-, and ten-year-olds, had developed more mature reactions 
to school. They had learned large audience conduct. They entered 
their school auditorium not in silent marching order but in the nor- 
mal manner of adults. They walked in, sat down in the next empty 
seats, sometimes talked quietly, always listened with attention to 
music if it were being played. With a teacher or supervisor in charge, 
this group of two or three hundred children could carry on a discus- 
sion on some topic or some plan presented by the leader. Often when 
volunteers were called for, any number of children would come up 
to the front of the auditorium to sing, dance, or discuss some topic 
extemporaneously. Their poise was such that an adult could well 
envy it; their speech fluent and expressive though not always gram- 
matical. School gave them so many experiences that they always had 
something to talk about. It was rare that any one would disturb the 
happy, delightful atmosphere of the assembly hour, for these chil- 
dren had learned to discipline themselves. They were given privi- 
leges and freedom, and accepted the responsibility that goes with 
these. They became extremely adaptable. As in any large school, 
emergencies occasionally arose. These were generally met calmly 
and intelligently. When the first air-raid warnings came, the chil- 
dren showed commendable self-control. They suggested plans for 
keeping busy while seated out in the halls on the floor. It was they 
who suggested the small pillows, the air-raid bags, and their con- 
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tents. When a teacher walking down a flight of stairs tripped and 
fell, when the leading character in a play became ill and fainted, not 
a disturbing sound was heard. No unkind or hysterical laughter ever 
interrupted children who lost part of their stage costumes or forgot 
their parts in school plays. These children, after three years of intel- 
ligent learning, had become mature and adaptable, well able to 
cope with emergencies. 

You may well ask if I believe that the activity program results in 
no serious discipline problems. Of course not. Children will always 
break out from time to time. But the way in which these outbreaks 
are handled will determine whether or not the children become 
neurotic, unpleasant children or children who see their own faults 
and try to correct them. The teacher who takes wrongdoing as a per- 
sonal affront to her, who scolds before investigating the reason for 
the misbehavior, who threatens capriciously, such a teacher will 
never have a well-controlled class. Her own emotionalism and insta- 
bility are catching. 

Teachers like Mr. Brown, Miss Smith, and Mrs. Lee will always 
have well-adjusted classes. Their rooms are delightful places where 
a pattern of daily democratic living is being formed. Like hundreds 
of other efficient teachers who love their work and are constantly 
improving their techniques and understanding of children, they 
believe in: (1) giving children personal and group responsibilities ; 
(2) encouraging free discussion and expression of well thought-out 
opinions; (3) encouraging children to make rules and regulations 
for themselves, according to their abilities; (4) providing opportu- 
nities for many worth-while experiences; (5) encouraging the de- 
velopment of individual aptitudes. 

These teachers will be remembered with affection and respect in 
years to come. Their wholesome influence endures. 





Stella M. Sweeting is Principal of the Halsey Junior High School in Brooklyn and also a 


member of the Advisory Committee and of the Elementary School Curriculum Planning 
Committee. 











EVALUATION OF AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Ina wisely conceived activity program, evaluation and curriculum 
are integral parts of the learning process because, on the one hand, 
comprehensive evaluation is needed to provide evidence of the de- 
gree to which important curricular objectives are being realized 
and, on the other hand, new curricular objectives are the basis for 
evaluating pupil growth by means of various appraisal methods or 
techniques. Evaluation includes the gathering of comprehensive 
evidence about pupil growth by such means as achievement, atti- 
tude, personality and character tests, rating scales, questionnaires, 
judgment scales, anecdotal records and similar techniques. It in- 
cludes the integrating and interpreting of these various indexes of 
behavior, or growth, into an inclusive portrait of the individual and 
of the related educational situation. Such a program of evaluation is 
dynamic and continuous because it is part of a growing and chang- 
ing situation. 

The role of the pupil in evaluation of an activity program is ex- 
tremely important. The pupil and the teacher participate in plan- 
ning both the learning activities and the evaluation activities. It isa 
joint enterprise and, ideally, it is a democratic activity. Pupils and 
teachers should participate jointly in setting up the objectives of a 
unit of study of a project. They should participate jointly in select- 
ing rating scales or tests to measure growth toward various objec- 
tives. In some instances, they may devise rating scales or tests— 
where such a need exists and is feasible of execution. In addition, 
pupils should participate in self-evaluation enterprises of a semi- 
objective nature. 

Learning becomes purposeful and to a degree more enthusiastic 
when the pupils know in broad outline the objectives of their learn- 
ing activity and are consulted about the tests and techniques used to 
evaluate their progress toward these objectives. When evaluation is 
regarded as an integral and continuous part of the learning process, 
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measures of progress are applied not only at the conclusion of the 
unit of study but at various times during the development of a unit. 
The results of testing and evaluation, likewise, are used by teachers 
and pupils to guide the instructional activities. When evaluation is 
thus conceived, it is part and parcel of the learning process rather 
than something imposed upon the on-going activities of learning. 

The teacher’s role in the evaluation of an activity program is of 
central importance. The teacher will know much more than pupils 
about evaluation techniques and procedures and, therefore, will 
guide the children in any joint or self-evaluation enterprises. In ad- 
dition, the teacher is the responsible individual for planning the 
total evaluation program for a class and for interpreting the results. 
Evaluation serves its most important function when the classroom 
teacher uses the data to adjust the activities of the classroom to the 
needs of individuals and groups. Much of the machinery of evalua- 
tion is ineffective if the teacher does not make use of it and coordi- 
nate it with the classroom activities. She must act as guide and coun- 
selor to the pupils for whose benefit the evaluation is planned. The 
proposition of evaluation and guidance is posited upon a rather com- 
plete, intimate, and sympathetic knowledge of the pupil which 
every teacher should have. 

In every elementary school, an informal or a formal program of 
evaluation is present. In some schools and classrooms, a comprehen- 
sive evaluation program is being carried on. In others, a rather lim- 
ited and narrow evaluation program is in practice. In some schools, 
the evaluation is made periodically, and in others the evaluation pro- 
gram is continuous. Many factors determine the type of evaluation 
program which is appropriate for and which is practised in any one 
school or classroom. These factors include, among others, the objec- 
tives of the curriculum and the kinds of tests or measures available. 
They include the teacher’s knowledge about appropriate tests, scales, 
inventories, and other kinds of measures, the administrative policy, 
and the educational philosophy underlying the school curriculum. 
The appraisal program described in this article has been drawn 
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from an activity program school in New York City. The educational 
philosophy which characterizes the curricular and evaluation pro- 
gram of this school may be called progressive. In this school learning 
is regarded as an active and multiple process; hence, experiences in 
the curriculum are assumed to operate so that they develop multiple 
aspects of each pupil’s personality. If the pupil is studying a unit on 
housing, for example, it is assumed that his experiences in visiting a 
housing project or reading about housing in a reference book may 
at one and the same time influence growth in his acquisition of in- 
formation, his social attitudes, his interests, his work and study 
skills, his powers of critical thinking, and his general, social, and 
emotional adjustment. In order to facilitate this multiple growth in 
pupils, the program is planned and administered on a basis wherein 
the pupil helps to determine not only the objectives but also the 
materials and methods for developing a unit of work. 

This school has followed certain general principles or practices in 
evolving its curricular and evaluation practices. These steps may be 
briefly outlined as follows: 

1. Identifying of the important objectives of the activity program 
accepted by the personnel of the school 

2. Clarifying of each major objective by defining it in terms of 
pupil behavior and development which signify growth toward at- 
tainment of this objective 

3. Engaging in vital activities leading to a realization of the im- 
portant objectives 

4. Finding available tests or appraisal techniques or constructing 
new techniques for gathering evidence about the degree of achieve- 
ment of each of the major objectives 

5. Applying the measures and interpreting the results in terms of 
both group and individual progress toward the major objectives 

The major objectives accepted by this elementary school as goals 
for learning may be summarized as: (1) acquisition of functional 
information ; (2) acquisition of work-study skills; (3) development 
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of personal and social characteristics; (4) development of desir- 
able beliefs and attitudes; (5) development of powers of critical 
thinking. 

The informal and formal evaluation practices for each of these 
major objectives are summarized in the following sections of this 
article. 


EVALUATION OF FUNCTIONAL INFORMATION 


Functional information implies that facts should be acquired and 
used for a purpose in learning, in this instance, an activity program. 
Their acquisition cannot be measured by a test that uses verbatim 
the terminology of a textbook. Such questions encourage an unde- 
sirable type of rote memory. Rather, the stress is placed upon ability 
to get and to remember important facts and ideas so that they may 
be utilized in thinking and in acting. For units of work on trans- 
portation, housing, and others, teachers and pupils of this school 
constructed their own informal tests using true—false, completion, 
and alternate answer items. In the upper grades of this school, also, 
a specially constructed test on current affairs was used to measure 
gains in functional information on current topics. In addition to 
these methods of evaluation, the teachers used evidence of pupil 
growth in oral and written reports, in the contribution of the pupils 
to the bulletin board, and in the use of facts in discussion periods to 
estimate growth in the acquisition of functional information. 

For formal testing of functional information in the social studies, 
in science, and in other areas of the curriculum, various standard 
tests have been used in this school. This type of achievement test is 
represented by the Stanford, the Modern School, the Metropolitan, 
and similar achievement test series. These tests and measures, how- 
ever, need to be checked carefully against curricular content and 
trends to assure that they are valid measures of facts and skills that 
are being learned. 
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EVALUATION OF WORK-STUDY SKILLS 


The informal evaluation of work-study skills was carried on 
largely by observation of pupil performance and by the analysis of 
pupil logs and reports. Thus, the teacher was able to evaluate the 
ability of pupils to use reference books, to use the library, to use the 
index of a book, to read maps, graphs, and charts. The teachers were 
also able to use selected pencil-and-paper tests such as the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Work-Study Skills* which includes subtests on 
the pupil’s ability to read maps, graphs, charts, and tables, to use the 
table of contents of books, to use the index of a book, and to find 
items in reference books. 


EVALUATION OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In order to measure such personal and social characteristics as 
initiative, cooperation, and leadership, anecdotal records and rating 
scales were employed. In addition, the pupil’s own diary, or log, of 
activities provided a basis for making some evaluation. In compiling 
the anecdotal records, the teachers made notes of sample situations, 
activities, experiences, and expressions of selected pupils who de- 
served special study. Such examples of behavior were classified in 
accordance with categories such as emotional adjustment and social 
adjustment. Thus, it was possible to obtain valuable data about pupil 
behavior. The following example may illustrate some observations 
made by a teacher about a ten-year-old pupil: 

September 10 — Jane cried when she failed to solve an arithmetic 
problem correctly. 

October 3 — She pushed, without provocation, another girl stand- 
ing near her. 

October 9 — Refused to take part in playground games with other 
children because she was not chosen a leader of one of the groups. 

October 15 — Used ridicule on Mary, a classmate, who prepared 
an elaborate report for the social studies. 

* Published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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November 3 — In class, struck Martha who caught a basketball 
which she had missed. 

From these sample anecdotal records, it seems evident that Jane 
reveals a degree of social and emotional immaturity as compared 
with others of her age. She shows little emotional control and is 
jealous of those who achieve better than she. From other data, not 
given here, it is known that she is a “spoiled” child at home, is al- 
lowed generally to have her own way, and uses crying and tears 
with her mother when denied something she wants. These anec- 
dotal records illustrate an informal method of teacher evaluation of 
personal and social characteristics of selected pupils. If anecdotal 
records are identified by simple code symbols they can be classified 
for easy reference and compilation in evaluating the progress of 
groups of children. 

In another class in this school, the teacher worked with her class to 
devise a rating scale on personal and social conduct. Under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, the class discussed the items that should make 
up such a scale. Several sample items follow from the rating scale 
that was devised. The pupil rated himself and was rated by his 
teacher as “below average,” “average,” or “above average.” 


RATING 
I. Be a Good Sport 
a) Play fair in games 
1. follow rules 
2. keep from cheating 
3. choose sides fairly 
4. accept leader’s decision 


II. Give Others a Chance to Do Things 


a) During a discussion 
b) During quiet activities 
c) Consider suggestions of others 


These informal techniques were supplemented by more formal 
techniques for rating personal social growth. Scales used by teachers 
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include the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules’ 
and the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes.’ 


EVALUATING BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES 


Various informal techniques were employed by the teachers in 
this school to measure social beliefs and attitudes of the pupils. In the 
informal evaluation of such attitudes, teachers gathered evidence of 
attitudes through statements in class discussions, in individual inter- 
views, and in oral and written reports. Thus the teachers gained 
some idea about the pupils’ attitudes toward civic, scientific, social, 
and personal affairs and situations. 

In the formal evaluation of beliefs and attitudes, the teachers of 
the fourth grade and above used a specially constructed civic-beliefs 
scale. This scale measured attitudes toward ideas, persons, and 
events. The pupil was asked to indicate by plus or minus whether 
he agreed or disagreed with such statements as: 

1. The farmer is not as happy as the city worker. 

2. Most people in other countries are not as bright as the 
Americans. 

3. The forest owner should be allowed to cut down as many trees 
as he likes. 

This test included attitudes at an elementary level toward such 
socio-economic concepts as transportation, communication, farm- 
ing, food, and housing. The topics, or concepts, about which opin- 
ions were gathered, were derived from the curriculum of this 
elementary school. 


EVALUATING CRITICAL THINKING 


Another major objective of the school was the development of 
pupils’ powers of critical thinking. Among the aspects of critical 
thinking which were stressed in this school were: (1) interpreta- 
tion, or the drawing of conclusions from facts, and (2) the applica- 


? Published by World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 
* Published by Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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tion of principles or generalizations to social studies and science 
situations. The informal methods which the teachers of the fourth 
grade and above used to appraise pupils’ growth in these objectives 
were the use of short essay examinations based upon the interpreta- 
tion data which were gathered in the development of a unit of work. 
In a like manner, the measurement of ability to apply generaliza- 
tions was based upon written exercises in which several specific 
situations were given and the children were asked to select and to 
apply certain generalizations or principles which had been learned 
in their units in social studies and science. 

The formal methods which were used included the administra- 
tion of tests on ability to draw conclusions and ability to apply gen- 
eralizations. In this elementary school, the test entitled Test of 
Critical Thinking in the Social Studies* was administered. This test 
has several subtests on (1) ability to obtain facts, (2) ability to draw 
reasonable conclusions from given facts, and (3) the ability to apply 
general ideas or generalizations to social studies situations. Thus the 
pupils were guided to obtain facts, to sift and weigh the facts, and to 
apply the generalizations to new situations or problems. 


USING THE EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


After the teachers in this school had applied various evaluation 
techniques, they organized the results into a summary or profile for 
each of the pupils. In this way, it was possible to determine the pat- 
tern of growth for each pupil. These data served, also, as the basis for 
the guidance program of the teacher who was able to interpret the 
results in terms of individual and group progress. One of the teachers 
used the results for the individualization of instruction. She noted 
that some pupils were weak in their ability to interpret graphs, 
tables, and maps. Others had not developed their skills or abilities in 
locating items of information from various reference books. This 
teacher brought into the classroom simple graphs, tables, and maps. 


* Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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She encouraged pupils to bring into the classroom clippings of 
charts, tables, and maps and used these as exercises for acquiring the 
fundamental skills of reading and interpreting data expressed in 
these forms of communication. The teacher and the supervisor of 
the school, also, used the results of the evaluation in order to make 
an appraisal of the effectiveness of the curriculum and instructional 
procedures. They determined at what points the curriculum and in- 
struction might need emphasis or revision. 


SUMMARY 


Evaluation of an activity program demands that curriculum and 
evaluation should be regarded as integral parts of the learning proc- 
ess. Both pupils and teachers participate in planning the learning 
and evaluation activities. As a first step, the major objectives must 
be formulated and defined in sufficient detail so that they are clear 
to supervisors, teachers, and pupils. 

The evaluation practices of one activity school in New York City 
were described in some detail in this article. The informal and 
formal tests, techniques, and methods that were employed in the 
appraisal program of this school have been indicated under the 
major objectives — acquisition of functional information, work- 
study skills, personal and social characteristics, beliefs and atti- 
tudes, and powers of critical thinking. This program of evaluation 
is not fixed or final, but keeps pace with corresponding develop- 
ments in curriculum practices and objectives. 

The results of testing and evaluation are used for the individual 
guidance and study of pupils, for adaptation of instruction to indi- 
vidual differences, and for the appraisal of instructional and cur- 
ricular practices. Thus the evaluation is conceived as a dynamic and 
continuous aspect of the emerging activity program of the modern 
elementary school. 





]. Wayne Wrightstone is assistant director in the Bureau of Reference, Research, and 
Statistics, Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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CONCLUSION 


Some of the gains made by the New York elementary schools are: 

1. A more professional spirit among teachers and supervisors 
based on almost universal acceptance of the new program. 

2. A more helpful, constructive, cooperative type of supervision. 

3. Increasing understanding, cooperation, and participation on 
the part of parents. 

4. The appointment by the Board of Superintendents of an Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum Planning Committee to recommend 
new courses of study, syllabuses, and teachers’ guides appropriate to 
the new program of elementary education. Among the teachers’ 
guides in preparation are: (a) The Child’s Day in School; (b) The 
Child We Teach; (c) Objectives of Elementary Education; (d) Ma- 
terials of Instruction. 

5. The appointment of the Curriculum Council. Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 2, Guiding Principles of Curriculum Development, repre- 
sents the blueprint and the measuring stick of all divisional and all 
local curriculum development at any school level. 

6. The appointment of Junior and Senior High School Curricu- 
lum Planning Committees to develop a high-school program related 
to the elementary-school program and articulating with it. 

7. Better new school buildings. The classroom in the newer build- 
ings is lengthened seven feet. Movable furniture, running water, sci- 
ence and library corners, and other facilities have been added. The 
classroom is considered a place to study, a place to work, a place 
to experiment, a place to express one’s self artistically, and a place to 
learn gracious living. A long-range program of rehabilitation of old 
buildings over several years has been started. 

8. Valuable new materials of instruction have been created. The 
orange crate as a symbol of the activity program is disappearing. 

g. Resistance among reactionary teachers and lay people has been 
greatly reduced through better understanding and growing confi- 
dence. 


10. Improvement of the reputation of New York schools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Language Habits in Human Affairs: An Introduction to General 
Semantics, by Irvine J. Lez. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1941, XXVii -+ 278 pages. 
Like S. 1. Hayakawa’s Language in Action, this book is an introduc- 


tion to the new borderline science called semantics, which examines the 
relation of language to psycho-physiological activity and thereby to social 
action. Lee’s book suffers somewhat by the inevitable comparison, for 
Hayakawa’s is more original, better written, wider in its interest, and less 
dogmatic. 

The special value of Lee’s book is that it is explicitly an introduction 
to the system of General Semantics which Alfred Korzybski expounds 
in Science and Sanity and teaches in the Institute of General Semantics. 
Starting with a foreword written by Korzybski, it proceeds to explain 
in comparatively simple language and with much illustration and repeti- 
tion much of what Korzybski says on a more abstract and theoretical 
level in Science and Sanity. The difficulty which many readers have ex- 
perienced in their initial attempt to understand Science and Sanity makes 
the present introduction valuable. 


Statistics on Crime and Criminals, by Waxter A. Lunpen. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: Stevenson and Foster Company, 1942, xviii 


-++ 263 pages. 


This is a handbook of primary statistics on crime from European and 
American sources. The data are arranged systematically according to 
topics: Part I, The Problem of Crime; Part II, The Extent and Character 
of Crime; Part III, The Causes of Crime; Part IV, Administration of 
Justice; Part V, Treatment of Criminals. Of particular current interest are 
the materials on “Wars, Revolution, and Crime” and the section on judi- 
cial statistics which illustrates the quantitative phase of litigation in the 
country as a whole and in a limited region. The book is ingeniously con- 
ceived as a tool for the basic course in criminology. It is also copiously 
illustrated with diagrams, charts, and drawings which enable the general 
reader to visualize the volume and character of crime. 
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An Educational Experiment in Northern Nigeria in Its Cultural 
Setting, by DEesMonp W. Birrincer. Elgin, Illinois: The Brethern 
Publishing House, 1941, 343 pages. 


Dr. Bittinger’s book, much to his surprise, may find a valuable place 
in the field of history and descriptive sociology rather than in education. 
Apparently it collects for the first time into one handy volume, with ade- 
quate bibliography, what is known of the history and the social structure 
of the great Huasa-Bornu populations living just south of the Sahara 
desert. The judicious choice of facts and emphases in this section of the 
book makes it almost a necessity to any one working on conditions in 
Central Africa. The treatment of the too little known non-Negro ele- 
ments in population and culture, and the very ably marshaled story of 
European contact will suffice alone to ensure this book its proper place. 

The section on educational work, especially on the experiment in “in- 
digenous education,” is sure to disappoint many. Let it be borne in mind 
that the value of this work must not be measured by standards of the 
American schools of today, but rather by contrast with the formalism, 
ineffectiveness, and weakness of much education elsewhere in Africa. 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance, by D. Wetty LeEFEver, 


Arcuir M. Turret, and Henry I. Werrzet. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1941, 522 pages. 


This comprehensive and inclusive volume has been designed in terms 
of the needs and interests of several groups: (1) cadet teachers preparing 
for service in the classroom; (2) experienced teachers who are interested 
in their own professional growth and increased effectiveness as instruc- 
tors; (3) counselors-in-training specializing in the science and art of 
guidance; (4) counselors-in-service who desire to use the latest and most 
effective techniques and to develop greater skill in counseling; and (5) 
members of administrative and supervisory groups who need to under- 
stand the aims and procedures of the guidance program. The authors ob- 
serve that the picture of guidance presented by present-day schools is a 
mixture of the specialized-staff or service concept of guidance, the educa- 
tion-as-guidance idea, and of course those schools which have given little 
or no thought to guidance. Current practices are dominated largely by 
the service idea, but the descriptive brochures and articles are usually 
written in terms of education as guidance. The present volume concedes 
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both points of view. The authors conceive guidance as an integrated proc- 
ess wherein the whole individual is considered. On the other hand, they 
recognize the important problems involved in the economic adjustments 
of making a living in a turbulent world. It is unfortunate today that so 
many “guidance” people have eschewed the vocational aspects of “guid- 
ance” in their frenzy to avoid the criticism of being narrow. No voca- 
tional guidance that neglects such considerations as health, command 
fundamentals, leisure-time interests, social and civic competence is of any 
value. Real vocational guidance in the past, as in the present, covered all 
of these significant items. This volume will make a fine text for classes 
in educational and vocational guidance. It is thoroughly catholic and 
competently written. 


Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI, by Rutu 
Woop Gavian. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1942, 190 pages. 


What is it that makes a doctoral dissertation such dreary reading? 
Perhaps it is the iron-bound format to which it must conform; perhaps 
it is the necessity of meeting the approval of so many sponsors; or per- 
haps it is the modern necessity of “counting.” This study gives evidence 
of suffering from all of these. The problem is that of determining the 
place and present extent of education for economic competence in the 
elementary schools of the nation, and the method of procedure chosen 
was the study and analysis of the vast numbers of courses of study on 
file in the Teachers College curriculum library. Six other methods are 
considered and rejected, although the author points out somewhat gloom- 
ily that “the principal limitation of this method is the uncertainty as to 
the extent to which the work of teachers is actually reflected in or in- 
fluenced by the course of study.” She might well have added that of the 
238 items listed in the bibliography, reports and courses of study, nearly 
200 are five or more years old. 


The World of General Haushofer, by ANpreas DorpaLen. New 
York: Fa:rar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942, 337 pages. 


The sudden and immense popularization of geopolitics during the past 
two years has been both a case and an effect of books like this one here 
under review. Stimulated by vague characterizations of “mysterious” and 
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“scientific,” Karl Haushofer’s picture in American minds has contributed 
to the myth of the Germanic superman. Dorpalen, by delineating the out- 
lines of this figure, has removed some of the “bogey-man” qualities. 

Geopolitics, by Dorpalen’s definition, is “a political technique based on 
the findings of geography and others of the social sciences. These find- 
ings it activates—it considers them as living, dynamic forces out of which 
political developments evolve, and which, in turn, after careful analysis 
and evaluation, can be guided into definite directions. Geopolitik thus 
sees its mission in establishing political objectives and pointing out a way 
by which to reach them.” 

Part of the value of Dorpalen’s book, perhaps the greater part, lies on 
the copious excerpts which his book includes from the writings of the 
German school of geopolitik. Well selected and edited, these say more 
than the text of the book. On the debit side must be mentioned the foot- 
notes at the ends of chapters instead of in the more usable position at the 
bottom of each page. 


The Hero in History, by Swney Hoox. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1943, xiv + 273 pages. 


The role of personality in history has always been a fascinating one. 
Today the question of heroic determinism has a peculiar timeliness when 
so few men can apparently decide so much. This study, by Sidney 
Hook, explores the limitations and the possibilities of the hero and his 
influence on the course of events. That history is made by men and 
women is no longer denied except by some theologians and mystical 
metaphysicians. Hook carefully analyzes the types of situations and con- 
ditions in which can justifiably be attributed or denied the influence of 
outstanding personalities. To Hook, the hero is the event-making man, 
as contrasted with the man who is only eventful. Two sentences, in Mr. 
Hook’s concluding page, merit quotation! “To the extent that we are 
committed to a democratic philosophy, we cannot entrust the present 
political and social choices before us to an event-making man, or to an 
uncontrolled élite. As democrats, whatever planning we do must be plan- 
ning for a free society in which every citizen can participate in the deter- 
mination of collective policy.” 








